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Correspondence 





—— 


Not in Hoyle 


Eprror: Your theatre column is always 
well worth reading, but I wish you would 
not cooperate in the corruption of the Eng- 
lish language. I believe you have never 
fallen into the flaunt-flout barbarism, but 
to say “meld” (Am. 5/16, p. 351) when 
“blend” is meant is no better. This blunder 
may be over 21 years old, but it is still a 
neologism to any pinochle player. 

J. B. LAWRENCE 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
(Meld: To blend. See Webster’s New World 
Dictionary—Eb. ] 


Personal Interpretation 


Eprror: I was deeply distressed by Fr. 
Edward Keller’s analysis of Frederic Mey- 
ers booklet “Right To Work” (Am. 6/20, 
p. 441). Rightly does Fr. Benjamin L. 
Masse underscore his rugged individualism 
in economic matters. Unfortunately, too, 
Fr. Keller’s individualism overflows into a 
highly personal analysis of what he reads. 
This is true both of his comments on 
authoritative papal documentation and his 
interpretation of secular literature in the 
socio-economic field. 

(Mscr.) Francis W. CARNEY 

Director, Institute of Social Education 
St. John College 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Greetings 


Epiror: The pressure of work in recent 
weeks has delayed my writing to you to 
express the felicitations of the American 
Jewish Committee upon the occasion of 
your Golden Anniversary. Many of your 
readers have commented on the passage of 
time—I now realize that I have been read- 
ing America for almost thirty years. 

Our ancient Rabbis spoke of man as a 
partner of God in the act of creation; cer- 
tainly America has fulfilled this image of 
man as a creator of life. Our nation and the 
whole free world is richer because of the 
illumination that has come from the pages 
of your magazine throughout the years. 

Raps Morris N. KERTZER 

Director, Interreligious Affairs 

The American Jewish Committee 
New York, N. Y. 


Epvrror: The Christian Democratic Union 
ot Central Europe has long been in close 
contact with members of your editorial staff 
and we have followed with interest and 
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appreciation your views on the problems 
with which Christian Democracy is most 
concerned. We therefore express our joy 
for America’s Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The principles of public life which your 
Review so ably expounds and promulgates 
are the basis for Christian Democratic po- 
litical activities over the world and for our 
union as well. An integral part of the 
world-wide Christian Democratic move- 
ment, our union represents parties and 
movements of Christian Democratic inspir- 
ation formerly active in the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe now domi- 
nated by communism. 

IstvAN BARANKOVICS, President 
Lupovik Pusu, Secretary General 
Christian Democratic Union 
of Central Europe 
New York, N. Y. 


Catholics in the Dialog 


Epiror: Your editorial remarks (Am. 7/4, 
p. 486) furnish a helpful clarification of 
John Cogley’s discussion of the role of 
Catholics in a liberal society. Mr. Cogley 
feels that experience proves a liberal society 
can hold together though its “thread of 
unity” is very “slender.” I am not alone, 
however, in fearing that a “democratic dia- 
log” can be an expensive luxury, unless a 
determined effort is made to decide what 
we are talking about. 

Is it not time for an objective examina- 
tion of the concept of a pluralist society? 
Out where I live, the only plurality is nu- 
merical and all one hears in the dialog is 
echoes. There is a consensus on values and 
ambitions, but it is one that makes me sick 
with dread. RoBERT OsTERMANN 
West Chicago, IIl. 


Epworth No More 


Eprror: Apropos of your editorial remark 
(“We Walk Together” Am. 6/27) about 
the “average American Catholic” who 
scarcely knows the difference between the 
Epworth League and the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, may I remind you that there is no 
such thing as “the Epworth League,” and 
hasn’t been for 20 years! Catholic edit--~ 
information about the Methodist Cli. 
must come from the H. L. Menck: « era. 
We should walk and talk togethe: more. 
CLARENCE F,, AVEY 
Superintendent, Springfield District 
New England Conference 
The Methodist Church 
Springfield, Mass. 














New 
Books 


A MANUAL OF 
DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY 


by A. Tanquerey 
translated by Msgr. John Byrnes 


from 
BREVIOR SYNOPSIS 
THEOLOGIAE 
DOGMATICAE 
More than a summary, it contains in some 
detail a statement and an explanation of 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church and 


the foundations of these doctrines in Tra- 

dition, in the Bible and in reason. 

A “time-saver” for priests and seminar- 

ians. 

An easy reference book to the layman who 

wishes a scientific explanation of the Cath- 

olic teaching. 

A must for Catholic libraries. 

“Msgr. Byrnes has performed a service of 

major importance in making Tanquerey’s 

BREVIOR SYNOPSIS OF DOGMATIC 

THEOLOGY available in English.” 

HENRY J. O’BRIEN 

Archbishop of Hartford, Conn. 


A set of 2 vols. cloth-bound, boxed 
The set ...... $9.75 


JOY 
IN THE FAITH 


Meditations by 
Auguste Valensin, S.J. 


Translated from the French by 
Alastair Guinan 


The French edition JOIE DANS LA 
FOI, published in 1954, was hailed as one 
of the best Catholic books of that year in 
France. it was selected by the Club du 
Livre Rel:gieux and sold over 50,000 copies. 


Cloth ........$4.00 


AUGUSTINE, 
PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM 
A Study in Comparative Philosophy 
By Mary T. Clark 


MOTHER MARY CLARK, R.S.C.J., is a 
member of the Philiosophy Faculty at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, New York. She was born 
in Philadelphia and received her Ph.D. at 
Fordham University. Her studies in Plo- 
tinus and Augustine were pursued under 
the directior of Reverend Paul Henry, 
S.J., of the institut Catholique in Paris. 
“I hope this book will have the fine suc- 
cess it merits.”” Vernon Bourke, Ph.D., 
author of AUGUSTINE’S QUEST OF 
WISDOM. 


Cloth ........$4.50 


At your booksellers’ or 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 
280 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Pope to Industry 


In his first encyclical Pope John 
XXIII did not forget the cause of the 
world’s workers, which was so much on 
the minds of his predecessors. He noted 
with satisfaction that the sharp division 
of classes which accompanied the rise 
of industrialism has become less notice- 
able, and that “there is no longer a ques- 
tion merely of employer and employed.” 
The process of “deproletarianization,” 
with which the Church, especially in 
Europe, has been so deeply concerned, 
has gone a long way indeed since the 
days of Leo XIII. 

Yet, wrote Pope John, “there still re- 
mains a long way to go.” Too many 
class enmities remain because “there 
continue to exist too many differences 
in material possessions.” These enmities 
are compounded, he said, by “the dread 
specter of unemployment,” and more 
especially, as automation spreads, by 
that type of unemployment which flows 
from the displacement of men by ma- 
chines. 

Like Pius XI and Pius XII, the Pope 
looks beyond the wage contract to a 
more human and fraternal relationship 
between employers and workers. Em- 
ployers, he wrote, “should provide in 
some suitable way for the workers to 
share more and more in the fruits of 
their labor and feel themselves partners 
in the whole enterprise.” The growing 
number of firms in this country which 
are practicing profit sharing will like 
that. 


NEA Riding a Rut? 


Before the first of the 10,000 dele- 
gates and visitors to the National Edu- 
cation Association’s annual meeting set 
foot in St. Louis the final week of June, 
he could readily have predicted what 
topics would dominate the convention: 
Federal aid and school integration. 

For the umteenth consecutive year 
the delegates enthusiastically called for 
an all-out Federal aid program. They 
kept telegraph lines to Washington 
warm, urging their congressional repre- 
sentatives to secure passage of the NEA- 
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backed Murray-Metcalf bill, which calls 
for $4.4 billion for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries over an initial 
four-year period. Congressmen and Sen- 
ators were pointedly reminded that their 
stand on Federal aid would condition 
future election support. 

School integration was the other con- 
vention focus. For the fifth straight year 
the resolutions committee backed away 
from the issue and offered its same 
old resolution to let community fair play 
solve everything. After two hours 
of debate on the floor, a firmer resolution 
to support the Supreme Court decisions 
and several amendments to firm up the 
meek resolve finally adopted were over- 
whelmingly rejected by the delegates. 

By this compromise the NEA has 
avoided alienating a portion of its South- 
ern membership. It has also indicated a 
woeful lack of educational statesman- 
ship. Even after so much of the hard- 
core resistance to integration in the 
Southern schools has slackened under 
court pressure, the NEA seems afraid 
to stand up and be counted. The nation 
rightfully expects America’s largest pro- 
fessional organization of teachers to be 
as much concerned with civic problems 
as with questions of salary. 


Red on a Red Carpet 


If you don’t know what the phrase 
“mixed reception” means, ask Frol R. 
Kozlov. The Soviet First Deputy 
Premier has certainly been getting one. 
Feted by rich businessmen but virtually 
ignored by the average American, Mr. 
Khrushchev’s envoy must be wonder- 
ing what it’s all about. 

The mayors of three important U.S. 
cities gave Kozlov widely differing re- 
ceptions. New York City’s Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner Jr., who in 1957 said neither 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia nor Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia “is the kind of per- 
son we want to recognize in New York 
City,” gave the Soviet emissary a very 
cordial greeting, and even took him for 
a boat tour around Manhattan Island. 

Some of San Francisco’s wealthier 
citizens went all out for Kozlov. A Cali- 
fornia millionaire told him: “We capital- 


ists . . . have gold on our mind, but 
believe me, we always have love in our 
hearts.” Kozlov celebrated the Fourth 
of July at a big barbecue, and took 
home as gifts a gold pen-and-pencil set, 
games for his children and perfume for 
his wife. San Francisco Mayor George 
Christopher, after a Nob Hill dinner in 
honor of Kozlov, jotted down his puz- 
zled reactions to the Red visitor. Many 
observers were even more puzzled by 
the odd behavior of wealthy San Fran- 
ciscans who lionized the Soviet travel- 
ing salesman. 

From San Francisco Mr. Kozlov flew 
to Detroit, where Mayor Louis C. Mir- 
iani had made it clear there was to be 
no municipal reception. Mrs. Miriani 
told reporters that her husband had re- 
ceived at least two bushels of congratu- 
latory telegrams. One of them, from a 
Congressman, said in part: “All honor to 
you for refusing hospitality to an am- 
bassador of deceit, treachery and mur- 
derous ill will.” For most Americans, 
that about summed it up. 


Justice for Metropolis 


“It is my purpose to dedicate myself 
as Speaker of this Assembly to bring 
about a greater realization of the prob- 
lems of the metropolitan area as con- 
trasted with the rural areas.” So spoke 
Long Islander Joseph F. Carlino early 
this month when he became the first 
Republican leader of either house of 
the New York State legislature to be 
chosen from the metropolitan area in 
nearly 100 years. 

Mr. Carlino put his finger on a situa- 
tion that prevails in almost every State. 
The cities of this country are grossly 
underrepresented in State legislatures. 
In New Jersey, Sussex County has 1 
State Senator and 1 Assemblyman. Es- 
sex County (City of Newark), with over 
26 times the population, has 1 Senator 
and 12 Assemblymen. In Georgia, Ful- 
ton County (Atlanta) has 8 members of 
the lower house of the legislature. Yet 
it has more population than the State’s 
46 smallest counties together, each of 
which has 1 member. A district in De- 
troit with 364,000 people elects 1 mem- 
ber to the Michigan Senate, while 4 
rural counties with only 61,000 popula- 
tion also elect 1 Senator. In Los Angeles 
County an average of 193,000 persons 
is represented by 1 member of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly, while Imperial County 
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(out in the desert) has 1 Assemblyman 
for only 70,800. 

In the rapidly urbanizing United 
States this disproportion in representa- 
tion is a noose tightening around our 
collective neck. 


Queen of Spacemen 


In the catalog of saints there are 
patrons galore. Brewers and weavers 
have them; so do wet nurses, plasterers 
and gravediggers. Travelers call on St. 
Christopher and aviators invoke the 
Little Flower. But so far as we know, 
there is no official patron of astronauts. 
We have protectors against hernia, 
snakes and earthquakes. But we have 
no intercessor against the perils of 
blast-off, orbiting or re-entry, no guar- 
dian of voyagers through the “deserts 
of vast eternity” that lie beneath the 
moon, the sun and the distant stars. 

The rocket launchers may adopt St. 
Barbara as their own. The communica- 
tions engineers in the blockhouses al- 
ready have St. Gabriel for their advo- 
cate. But neither of these, nor even the 
many patrons of mariners will suffice 
for the pioneers who navigate in the 
bowels of space ships. These men need 
a patron who is powerful on earth and 
in the heavens, too. 

One of our readers suggests that in 
selecting such an advocate no better 
choice could be made than Mary As- 
sumed into Heaven. After death our 
Lady was in a very physical sense borne 
through outer space, and surely she 
may be called queen of the starry deeps 
as well as Queen of Heaven. 

We like the suggestion that Mary be 
chosen patron of the astronauts who will 
soon be probing the solar system. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing to hinder devout 
spacemen from seeking confirmation of 
the choice by the Holy See. 


Colgate M. eting on Cold War 


No one who attended Colgate Uni- 
versity’s annual foreign policy confer- 
ence the first week in July could pos- 
sibly have left the Hamilton, N. Y., 
campus in anything but an apprehensive 
mood. With scarcely a dissenting voice, 
speakers from both major political par- 
ties expressed grave fears over the 
course of the Cold War. They were 
unanimous in believing that the Ameri- 
can public did not appreciate the 
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danger of the present crisis. They were 
also persuaded that to insure victory 
we would have to put forth a bigger 
effort, in the economic as well as the 
military sphere, than we are making at 
the present time. 

For all its basic unanimity, the meet- 
ing was not devoid, of course, of parti- 
san political clashes. Dean Acheson, for- 
mer Secretary of State, roundly con- 
demned the Administration for failing 
to recognize the growth in Soviet pow- 
er, and for subordinating the Cold War 
to a balanced budget. He called for an 
immediate boost of $7.5 billion in de- 
fense spending. Although Sen. Kenneth 
R. Keating of New York rejected Mr. 
Acheson’s criticism as “highly partisan,” 
it was notable that he also stressed the 
extreme gravity of recent developments. 
“It is vital,” he told the audience, “that 
we recognize the massiveness of the 
present Communist offensive.” 

It is a pity that the transcript of the 
Colgate conference cannot be made 
available to a wider audience. So far as 
we can see, the American people are 
not greatly concerned over the Berlin 
crisis, or over anything else. They could 
stand a big dose of the realism that 
Senator Keating, Mr. Acheson and oth- 
er speakers provided. 


How to Win African Friends 


In his African affairs these days Uncle 
Sam has need of all the patience he can 
muster. When he spreads the red carpet 
for native leaders visiting this country, 
white elements back in East Africa or 
South Africa are incensed. If he lets 
slip a word of praise for nationalist 
movements, colonial offices in Europe 
steam. When he speaks loftily about 
“the battle for men’s minds,” he is 
blamed for ignoring economic needs. 

Of late almost any friendly gesture 
toward African countries has become 
suspect. A recent editorial in the Mom- 
basa Times peevishly said: 

People of all races with great ex- 
perience of Africa will watch with 
somewhat cynical eyes American 
attempts to gather for themselves 


some of the influence they are only 
too eager to strip from Britain. 


While no one expects national policy 
to be totally disinterested or philan- 
thropic, our bewildered Uncle might 
make his own this thought of Sen. John 
F. Kennedy. Speaking some time ago 


to the American Society of African Cul- 
ture, the presidential hopeful urged that 
U. S. assistance to Africa should not be 
motivated by fear of Soviet competition. 
“Let us never,” he said, “convince the 
people of that continent that we are in- 
terested in them only as pawns in the 
Cold War.” 

The Senator is right. Moreover, we 
should not be surprised nor disappointed 
that Africans are more concerned with 
their own economic and political bet- 
terment than with the chit-chat passed 
at Geneva. Right now the war in Africa 
is against poverty and human misery, 
and Africans would gladly welcome us 
as allies in this struggle. 


Diplomats on the Vatican 


Whenever the issue of U.S.-Vatican 
relations arises, everyone seems to have 
something to say except those who are 
most professionally concerned, the 
diplomats themselves. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has overcome 
this reticence to the extent of getting 
on paper the opinions of some of our 
most distinguished former diplomatic 
officers. Their consensus is that our 
country can no longer afford to be ab- 
sent from the important observation 
post centered in the Vatican. 

The verdict of the professionals is not 
likely to stir the policy makers into im- 
mediate action. But the Senate group 
deserves praise for having contributed 
to our understanding of a much-neg- 
lected area of current foreign-policy 
problems. Our friends and allies abroad, 
who realize more than we how fragile 
is America’s position in the East-West 
duel, are amazed that the United States 
does not even seem to be aware of this 
gaping hole in its foreign-policy de- 
fenses. 


Plans for Religious TV 


Planners and directors of TV pro- 
grams by the nation’s three major reli- 
gious faiths met recently with Edward 
Stanley, NBC’s director of public affairs, 
to look into the future and map plans 
for an even brighter picture. Mr. Stan- 
ley gives high praise to religious TV 
programing: “Our network partnership 
with the faiths has resulted in more ex- 
perimental and pioneering programs of 
a high order than any other place in 
television.” The key people present 
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agreed with Mr. Stanley that the taiths 
“are moving ahead with genuine cre- 
ativeness.” 

How the Catholic sector of religious 
TV is moving ahead was revealed by 
Martin H. Work, executive director of 
the NCCM, which produces The Cath- 
olic Hour. Here are some of the planned 
programs: four or five shows designed 


as an introduction to the Bible; a series 
of Catholic approaches to art, archi- 
tecture and music; a filmed biography 
of Thomas Merton, based on_ his 
famous The Seven Storey Mountain; a 
feature filmed in Africa to show what 
is happening to the Church there. Mr. 
Work tellingly remarked that “one of 
the answers to the criticism of the 


‘mediocrity’ of TV can be found in the 
type of programing going on by NBC 
and the religious faith groups.” 

But all the excellent programing in 
the world will not mean much unless 
such shows as The Catholic Hour are 
widely viewed. Give yourself a treat by 
making The Catholic Hour a regular 
must in TViewing this fall. 





—Soviet Union: The New Look 


deemed clever iconographers have been work- 
ing overtime lately. The result is a gigantic 
triptych that was unveiled in New York’s Coliseum 
on June 30. It is called the USSR Exhibition of 
Achievements in Science, Technology and Cul- 
ture. No matter that the achievements are not 
always carefully distinguished from the stuff that 
dreams are made on—the show is calculated to 
interpret Russia’s New Look to the American pub- 
lic. One dollar and three hours of rambling amid 
machines, models, placards and products will give 
you such a tour of the Soviet Union as you 
couldn't buy in Moscow for a bagful of rubles. 

I will not attempt to describe this impressive 
display of some 10,000 items. The Soviet trade 
fair is carefully planned and cunningly executed. 
It has a powerful psychological impact on the 
spectator, especially if he is igncrant of classic 
Marxism and the realities of Soviet history. My 
sole concern here is to show how this exhibit uses 
the direct pitch and the hidden sell to project a 
beguiling picture of communism. 

The direct pitch weaves together three simple 
themes: peace, technological prowess and the pro- 
letariat. The first of these hits you as soon as 
you step into the lobby of the Coliseum. Your 
eyes fasten on a muscular nude who is laboriously 
beating a sword into a ploughshare. “Peace, it’s 
wonderful,” is the glowing thought that lightens 
your heart as you mount the moving stairway to 
the main exhibit floors. Riding the escalator is like 
climbing into a slice of sky that is gleaming with 
sputniks. Here is a master stroke of propaganda: 
the peaceful rockets, unquestionable symbols of 
Russian technical prowess, dominate the whole ex- 
hibition and condition the mind to acquiesce in 
the reality of Soviet supremacy in all the other 
displays. The third theme engages the eye almost 
as soon as the rockets do. Under the vaulting 
segment of Russian sky looms a heroic bronze 
Worker, the obvious creator of these lush acres 
of technological magic. 

With these three themes variously compounded 
and endlessly reiterated in photos, placards, pro- 
duction items and artful models, the desired 
image of the USSR begins to jell. It is the image 
of a vast society of hardworking people who are 
marching confidently into an antomatcd future of 





goodies and gadgets. They march at a dizzy pace, 
but they can pause long enough to give you a 
glimpse of their creative dynamism. They invite 
you to admire their technology, envy their educa- 
tion, share their love of sports. They will even 
let you ride in their dreamboats, All they ask 
of the cold non-Communist world is peace—atoms- 
for-peace, peaceful coexistence, peaceful competi- 
tion in creating the earthly paradise. Very dis- 
arming indeed! The Soviet Union would like noth- 
ing so much as “to build a house by the side of 
the road and be a friend to Man.” 

The hidden sell, too, lurks in the Coliseum. All 
the brassy clangor of classic Communist propa- 
ganda is muted or overridden by loud organ tones 
of sweetness and light. The exhibition reveals 
none of the gross materialism that is essential to 
Marxism. The average viewer gets no impression 
of economic determinism, no theorizing on the 
bloody class struggle, no hint of the death of God 
and the martyrdom of His people that are in- 
volved in the march of progress. One walks out of 
the show without any concept of the totalitarian 
state and its subjugation of human dignity. There 
are no blaring echoes of the Glorious Leader 
motet or the sycophantic cult of personality that 
disgusts the decent human being when he thinks 
of Soviet politics. In fact, one can leave this gaudy 
trade show with the impression that communism 
is nothing more dangerous than an economic and 
social plan for harnessing heaven, a sort of peren- 
nial Brotherhood Week. 

Against the backdrop of a happy people pre- 
occupied with the construction of an earthly 
paradise, the sourness of Gromyko and the harsh- 
ness of Khrushchev seem unreal. In the Never- 
Never Land of the Coliseum, aggression and sub- 
version, missiles and militarism are nasty words 
that have been expunged from the dictionary. 
Upstage and downstage surge only the Soviet 
masses which, as Mr. Kozlov told us when he 
opened this fantastic exhibition, “cannot harbor 
any evil intentions in regard to other nations.” 

This disarming and beguiling image of the 
Soviet Union, calculated to put the viewer off 
guard, is precisely the impression that the USSR 
exhibit is meant to stamp on the minds and hearts 
of the unwary groundlings. L. C. McHucu 
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Washington Front 





Pre-Election Antics 


A YEAR in advance of the Democratic and Republican 

national conventions, the political situation is 
confusing to Americans and incomprehensible to most 
foreigners. So far there is not one out-and-out, avowed 
candidate for the office of President in either of the 
two great parties, despite all the talk about the race 
and the battle. 

What are they, then—these Democratic Senators 
who travel about the country making speeches and 
pumping all hands in sight? Why, they are “Presidential 
hopefuls” or “Presidential possibilities.” The same goes 
for Vice President Richard M. Nixon, who wouldn't 
want anybody to think he has crass political ambitions 
while engaged in such serious governmental business 
as flying to Moscow. 

Foreigners here in Washington—diplomats and some 
of the newer correspondents—are a little puzzled by all 
this. But they are completely thrown by some other 
aspects of the 1960 political picture. 

For example: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, who was nominated for President 
by the Democrats in 1952 and 1956, and defeated both 
times, says now that he is not a candidate for the nomi- 
nation next year. He goes even further and says: “I 
will not be nominated.” 


On All Horizons 


Yet Adlai is a red-hot possibility in 60; some well- 
posted Democratic pros say that the delegates in Los 
Angeles next year may very well give him a third 
nomination, especially if the Senators get into a dead- 
lock. 

But why? That is the question asked by foreigners. 
Why should former Governor Stevenson be considered 
when he says he is not a candidate and won't be nomi- 
nated? Why not take him at his word? 

Because Adlai hasn’t said—and isn’t expected to say— 
that he would turn down the nomination, that’s why. He 
has not emulated Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman 
(“If nominated, I will not accept; if elected, I will not 
serve”). That's why. 

“The Republicans,” a foreigner will ask, “they will 
pick Neexon, yes?” 

Well, that’s the way it looks now. Vice President 
Nixon is a top-heavy favorite with the Republican 
professionals who are expected to dominate the G.O.P. 
convention in Chicago next year. 

Ah, but the Democratic professionals also want 
Nixon. They don’t underestimate the Californian, but 
they say that he would be “easier to beat” than Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York. They say it pri- 
vately and publicly; they really mean it; they are afraid 
that Rockefeller might have that thing politicians call 
“magic.” 

Question: Will the Republicans oblige the Democrats 
by nominating the man that the Democrats say they 
hope the Republicans will nominate [Nixon]? 

Epwarp T, Fouiiarp 


affairs has published Morality and 
Modern War, a paper originally deliv- 
ered by John Courtney Murray, S.J., at 





last October's meeting of the Catholic 





“THE THIRD HOUR.” In 1946, under 
the stimulus of a zealous person of Rus- 
sian background, a group of Catholics, 
Russian Orthodox, Anglicans and Prot- 
estants pledged themselves to promote a 
sincere and informal exchange of ideas. 
Thus was born The Third Hour (Acts 
2:1-17). Advance subscriptions for the 
1959 issue ($1.75) should be sent to 
the Third Hour Foundation, P. O. Box 
6, New York 21, N. Y. 


p> INQUIRY CENTER. William Cardi- 
nal Godfrey has invited the Franciscans 
of the Atonement (Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y.) to assume charge of the Catholic 
Central Library in London. 


p> COURRIER DE GENEVE. Cardinal 
Mermillod, Bishop of Geneva, more 
widely known perhaps for having pre- 
pared the ground for Rerum Novarum, 
was exiled from his see by anticlericals 
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in 1873. Associated with him in his 
struggle for the Church was the Cath- 
olic journal, Le Courrier de Genéve. 
Now in its 92nd year, the daily news- 
paper recently moved into modern, en- 
larged quarters. We congratulate the 
100,000 faithful of the Swiss city for so 
lceng sustaining this indispensable weap- 
on for truth, 


p BOSTON’S SUMMER CLIMAX. In- 
ternationally known authorities, some of 
them fresh from the World Congress of 
Sodalities, will treat of spiritual perfec- 
tion and zeal for souls at the Boston 
Convention of the Lay Apostolate, Aug. 
31 to Sept. 5. Further information from 
the New England Sodality Secretariat, 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 


Be THEOLOGIAN ON WAR. A 
church-related organization created to 
study the impact of ethics on foreign 


Assn. for International Peace. Copies 
are obtainable from the Church Peace 
Union, 170 East 64th St., New York 
21, N. Y. (25¢ per copy). 


p> IRISH CHURCH ART. Has Ireland 
erred cn the side of conservatism in 
religious art? Maybe so, in the past, but 
an exhibition of Irish ecclesiastical art 
and religious goods currently (July and 
Aug.) shown in New York City at the 
Irish Products Center, 33 East 50th 
St., reflects a powerful trend today 
toward the excitingly modern, particu- 
larly in sculpture and stained glass. 


p> CLA HEAD. Bro. Arthur L. Goerdt, 
S.M., is the new president of the Cath- 
olic Library Assn. He is librarian of the 
Scholasticate at St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Tex. The CLA publishes 
the Catholic Library World and the 
Catholic Periodical Index. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





The Encyclical of Pope John XXII 


i THEIR coverage of the first encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII, Ad Petri Cathedram, the daily newspapers 
naturally—and rightly—highlighted his warnings on the 
fragility of our present peace and the grim conse- 
quences of the failure of statesmen. His words in this 
connection were not new or original, but coming as the 
Geneva talks are about to resume, and appearing in the 
solemn document that opens a new pontificate, they 
have a significance that world opinion has been quick 
to grasp. 

The encyclical treats of other things than war and 
peace, however. We find in this lengthy document 
added evidence of the warmly human personality of the 
new successor to the Chair of Peter. The papal message 
is divided in its major portions under the general head- 
ings of Truth, Peace and the Unity of the Church. It 
concludes with express greetings and encouragement to 
the various elements that make up the Church—the 
bishops, the priests, the religious and the laity. The 
Pope greeted those engaged in the lay apostolate with 
particular affection and it is noteworthy that he prom- 
ised them he would have even more to say in the near 
future about their work. “We regard the matter as of 
the highest moment,” he remarked. It was character- 
istic, too, of the very sympathetic spirit of the Holy 
Father that he did not fail to show his solicitude for 
those afflicted in soul or body, for refugees and emi- 
grants far from their native lands and their loved ones, 
and last but not least for those who suffer persecution 
for justice’s sake. 

In asking for prayers for the success of the coming 
ecumenical council the Holy Father made a rare—and 
perhaps unprecedented—indirect allusion to the work 
of the World Council of Churches. The future of the 


council depends, said the Pope, “more on all vying with 
each other in the ardor of their united prayers, than 
on human effort, industry and diligence.” The Pope 
went on: “To take part in this prayerful appeal to God, 
We invite most lovingly those also who, though they 
are not of this fold, yet reverently worship God and 
with good will strive to keep His commandments.” 

The Holy Father’s gracious and significant allusion 
to Cardinal Newman, though brief, should not be lost 
on the English-speaking world, Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic. Newman noted, as the Pope said, that controver- 
sies among Catholic theologians greatly help to a 
deeper and better understanding of dogma, provided 
the debates do not tear asunder the unity of the Church. 
This implicit tribute to the English Cardinal, who him- 
self probed difficult theological terrain and was ren- 
dered suspect for his efforts, is of particular impor- 
tance on the eve of the council. 

That council, however, may prove more pastoral in 
scope than strictly doctrinal. It will chiefly concern, 
said the Pope, the “growth” of the Church, the “renew- 
al” of Christian life and the “adaptation of ecclesiastical 
discipline” to today’s conditions. 

In the coming months, as the new pontificate un- 
folds, the general themes of this introductory encycli- 
cal will take on more precise delineation. It would be 
wrong to try to find here, as some have expected, a 
sort of “statement of policy.” We know enough, from 
this first official document, however, to conclude that, 
with the advent of the peasant son of Bergamo to the 
role of Vicar of Christ, Providence seems to have sent 
one who symbolizes what the peoples of the world 
stand most in need of after two World Wars—one who 
represents love and affection and humanity itself. 


Public Morals and the Constitution 


— like that of the Supreme Court on the 

film version of Lady Chatterley’s Lover inevitably 
causes controversy. The immediate issue in the case 
was a narrow point of constitutional law. But there are 
far-reaching implications in the decision. 

The case concerned a New York State film-licensing 
law. This statute forbids the exhibition of any motion 
picture which represents acts of sexual immorality 
(in this case, adultery) as “desirable, acceptable or 
proper behavior.” 

The majority of the Supreme Court found this law 
unconstitutional as conflicting with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. But more significant was the agreement 
of all nine Justices on the meaning of the “liberty” 
protected by the Amendment. Any person, they de- 
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clared, has the right to advocate ideas, even false and 
immoral ones, unless and until the ideas become incite- 
ments to illegal action. 

This rule of constitutional law means, in the present 
case, that adultery may be alluringly presented as prop- 
er behavior. But of course the rule means much more. 
It would also protect a motion picture portraying 
Negroes as degraded beings not fit to associate with 
white men. Or presenting Jews as debased types who 
brought the Hitler persecution on themselves. Or sug- 
gesting that the use of narcotic drugs makes life a mad, 
gay affair free from care. All these hypothetical films 
“advocate ideas.” A clever producer could easily keep 
them from being, in the legal sense, “incitements to 
action.” 
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The Supreme Court is understandably concerned to 
keep government from regulating people's beliefs and 
the free expression thereof. Yet we question the wis- 
dom and the necessity of the court’s decision in this 
case. For one thing, the court was not really obliged to 
find the New York film-licensing law unconstitutional. 
The decision rested on principles of constitutional law 
which are not found in the text of the Constitution. 
These principles have been developed by court inter- 
pretation. The court has it in its power, therefore, to 
control both the principles and their application to 
particular cases. 

The court could, if it chose, find a meaning of 
‘liberty’ which would leave a State more discretion 
in protecting public morality, especially in the field 
of mass communications. It is not realistic to regard 
motion pictures and similar media simply as channels 
of “ideas.” The screen appeals to the senses, the imagi- 
nation and the emotions more than to the intellect. It 
shapes attitudes through the graphic representation 
of persons and actions rather than by reasoned argu- 


ment. A motion picture can thus affect the tastes and 
moral beliefs of a cross section of the entire population. 
These are facts of social life in mid-century America. 
In this situation is it true that a State has no legitimate 
interest in films which undermine the community’s 
morals? 

Or doesn’t the community have a code of morals? 
Certainly our forefathers thought there was such a 
code. We find it reflected in the laws of every State. 
It is certain, too, that our public morality was derived 
from the Judeo-Christian tradition. However, as our 
public life is increasingly secularized, our laws on 
morals will become the subject of more and more 
controversy. Not only will the legal sateguards of the 
sanctity of marriage be attacked. The sanctity of human 
life itself will be called into question by demands for 
the legalization of abortion and euthanasia. When that 
day comes, it is possible that the Supreme Court will 
reflect that even a free society may have more vital 
interests than freedom to make immorality attractive 
in technicolor. 


Freedom—A Fate Worse Than Communism? 


ARL BarTH, who is often cited as Europe's greatest 

Protestant theologian, caused dismay among Ger- 
man Christians when his Letter to a Pastor in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic was published last Novem- 
ber. The famous Swiss Reformed theologian answered 
the question whether it would be permissible for Chris- 
tians in East Germany to “pray away” their Communist 
Government. His reply, which caused comment far be- 
yond the borders of Germany, ran as follows: 

Aren't you afraid that the prayer might be 
awfully answered, so that some morning you would 
wake up among those “Egyptian fleshpots” as one 
obligated to the “American way of life’? 

What bothered Dr. Barth, as he explained in the body 
of the letter, was that the message of Christ is “just as 
embarrassing to the West as to the East, perhaps even 
more so.” 

In the East, Dr. Barth admitted, there is “open” 
totalitarianism, but in the West, he declared, there is 
“creeping” totalitarianism; in the East there is “an 
omnipotent party, propaganda and police,” but in the 
West there is “an equally omnipotent press and system 
of private enterprise, pretentiousness and _ public 
opinion.” According to Karl Barth, the Western way of 
freedom might be a fate worse than communism. 

The problem, as Dr. Barth puts it, is how to combat 
the forced “domestication” that threatens men in the 
East and in the West, how to stand up against the “un- 
ending pressures toward voluntary conformity” without 
falling into “mere obstinacy and fruitless opposition.” 
His own solution, that the Church of God should be 
above all political and partisan things just as God is 
above all things, leaves much to be desired. The 
Church, of course, must refuse to be an instrument of 
any political party or earthly power. But, like a grain 
of seed or leaven in flour, she is involved in what sur- 
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rounds her and she thrives best where the life of the 
sacraments freely flows, so that Christ acts in and 
through her for the salvation of the world. 

One wonders if Dr. Charles Malik had Karl Barth’s 
letter in mind when he spoke at the dinner at which 
Robert D. Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
received the Laetare Medal. At any rate, the President 
of the UN General Assembly put his finger on the very 
core of Dr. Barth’s problems when he told his audience 
in Washington, D. C., on June 1 that, so far as the 
Western world is concerned, “the deepest thing at stake 
is its faith in its values and its ability to justify and 
defend them.” 

The highly respected Lebanese statesman named the 
values that are at stake today: free representative gov- 
ernment, the primacy of the human person, the moral 
law, the continuity of history, freedom, truth and God. 
“They are all rejected and opposed from without,” he 
added, “and some of them are doubted or compromised 
from within.” What is needed now, he said, is a mighty 
spiritual revival among individuals and whole institu- 
tions, “not only of the leaders, but of the grass roots.” 

We wish Dr. Barth could have been present to hear 
the words that followed: 

I am persuaded that there are virtually infinite 
possibilities, both material and moral, wherewith 
to vindicate freedom against unfreedom; joy of liv- 
ing against tyranny, man against all that is sub- 
human and inhuman, truth against darkness and 
falsehood and God against the devil and his works. 
The only question is whether the realm of freedom 
will prove worthy of its possibilities. 

So long as men keep clear the vital distinction between 
freedom and the lack of it, we need not question our 
fundamental ability to retain faith in our values nor 
our power to vindicate them. 
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Geneva: Score at Half-ITime 


David Martin 


N JuNE 20, after six weeks of futile and exasperat- 
O ing discussions at Geneva, the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers announced that they had agreed to 

recess until July 13. 

In the Western capitals, Khrushchev’s obdurate and 
threatening attitude resulted in open apprehension 
that the Kremlin’s goal was not a compromise agree- 
ment with the West but a complete takeover in Berlin. 
This point was made by Secretary of State Christian 
Herter in his broadcast to the nation on June 23. 

Some commentaries on the conference had the gloom 
of doomsday. A prominent West German diplomat, for 
example, told the New York Herald Tribune that the 
West had made many concessions, that he feared it 
would be induced to make even further concessions, 
that the result could be the destruction of morale in 
West Berlin and the eventual loss of the city. Another 
diplomat was quoted as saying: “There is a smell of 
Munich in the air.” 

Other analysts greeted the outcome of the confer- 
ence as a limited victory for the West. On the plus 
side, they could list these facts: 

1. While Khrushchev had not abandoned his ulti- 
matum, he had dropped his original deadline of May 
27. He had backed down further in suggesting, first, a 
deadline dated one year from the Geneva Conference— 
and then an 18-month deadline. 

2. The Western Big Three had stood united and firm 
on the basic issues of their continued presence in Berlin 
and free access through the Berlin corridor. The con- 
cessions that had been offered were of minor impor- 
tance; infinitely more important was the basic unity 
which these concessions helped make possible. 

3. Western reasonableness at the conference com- 
bined with Soviet unreasonableness had partly deflated 
the sails of the summit enthusiasts in Europe—in Britain 
in particular—and had made a favorable impression 
on the uncommitted nations. 

4. Secretary of State Herter succeeded in establishing 
himself in the eyes of most Europeans as a worthy 
successor of John Foster Dulles. Paris-Presse, for ex- 
ample. said that his courteous manner and his capacity 
tor firmness were !argely responsible for “the recon- 
struction of the common front of the Western powers.” 
Prior to the Geneva conference there had been serious 
reason to believe that the British position was weak- 





Mr. Martin, writer on foreign affairs, is a member of 
the executive committee of the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations. 
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ening under internal political pressures. But despite the 
numerous predictions to the contrary, Britain stood 
shoulder to shoulder with its allies at Geneva. Indeed, 
Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd was in some instances 
the most effective of the Western spokesmen. This 
display of unity was, in the words of Paris-Presse, “a 
capital accomplishment for the West.” 

All of these things are true. But in evaluating the net 
results of the Geneva conference, what we have gained 
must be weighed in the balance not only against what 
we have given up, but also against the impression we 
have created in the minds of both our friends and our 
enemies. The concessions that the West has made are 
more numerous and more far-reaching than is generally 
realized. Intrinsically, these concessions are not of catas- 
trophic proportions; but there is a danger of catastrophe 
if the Kremlin should be encouraged by this series of 
retreats to misconstrue the basic firmness of the West 
on the question of Berlin. 

In the centuries-old etiquette of traditional diplo- 
macy, whenever one side presents a set of proposals de- 
signed to protect its interests, it is customary to indicate 
a desire for compromise by making concessions on 
several points to the known views of the other side. 
It was almost certainly in this spirit that the West 
approached the Geneva conference, But Soviet diplom- 
acy adheres to no such etiquette. Gromyko came to the 
conference table at Geneva preceded by threats and 
ultimata, his portfolio full of demands but empty of 
concessions. Instead of serving as an encouragement 
to counterconcessions from the Soviet Union, each con- 
cession that the West has made when confronted with 
Soviet intransigence has only served as an encourage- 
ment to further intransigence. 

True, no agreement has been signed. Berlin has not 
been surrendered. There has been no Munich—and, 
what is more, there will be no Munich. But it can be 
taken for granted that Gromyko has noted and remem- 
bered every concession, large or small, which the West 
offered to make or even hinted at during the first session 
of the Geneva conference, and that we will not be 
permitted to back away from any of these concessions 
in future negotiation. 

It is generally known that the West presented four 
successive proposals, each one weaker than the one 
that preceded it. But it is questionable whether, under 
the pressure of negotiations, the Western diplomats 
have had the time to take the total and weigh the 
consequences of the many concessions on detail that 
they have made or have indicated a willingness to make 
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in an effort to arrive at an understanding with the 
Soviets. 

1. Negotiations Under Ultimatum. First, and most 
important, there is the inescapable fact that the West 
has negotiated under ultimatum, despite the repeated 
protestations that we would refuse to do so. Instead 
of insisting on a formal retraction of the Soviet ulti- 
matum before agreeing to the Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference (a suggestion, incidentally, that was made by 
President de Gaulle), the West circumvented the issue 
with their declaration of December 31, 1958, in which 
they “assumed” that Khrushchev’s November 27 state- 
ment was not intended as an ultimatum. The West has 
persisted in this assumption in the face of repeated 
statements by Prime Minister Khrushchev—the last one 
made on June 19, the day before the Geneva Confer- 
ence adjourned—reaffirming the position he had taken 
in his note of November 27. (The May 27 deadline was 
abandoned, but the ultimatum per se was not.) 

2. The Captive Nations—Concession by Omission. In 
the opening discussions at Geneva the most significant 
weakness of the Western position was its failure to 
place the captive nations on the agenda and to insist, 
even at this late date, that the Soviets respect their 
repeated guarantees of human rights and free elections 
in these areas. No doubt Khrushchev would have fumed 
and raged if we had made this demand. But how 
strange that this should be considered excessive when 
it simply involves the affirmation of solemn covenants 
and of everything that is politically moral, while on 
the other hand it is apparently considered entirely 
proper to discuss new Soviet demands whose accep- 
tance would involve a further retreat from moral prin- 
ciples, a further abandonment of the peoples of Europe, 
a further weakening of our own position. 

3. The Seating of the East German Delegation. Con- 
cession number three, which was really made before 
the-conference opened, was the Western agreement 
to seat the East German puppets at the conference 
with the same status as the representatives of the 
German Federal Republic. Some agreement providing 
for consultation with the East Germans was probably 
unavoidable. But there is no escaping the fact that the 
Kremlin has registered an important advance in its 
unremitting campaign to achieve international stand- 
ing and political stability for its quisling Government 
in Berlin. The Soviet-East German communiqué of 
Jute 20 said boastfully that East German participation 
in the conference “conduces to the consolidation of 
the international prestige of the German Democratic 
Republic.” 

4, The Package Plan. The Western package plan pre- 
sented at the opening session of the Geneva Confer- 
ence was, by the nature of things, a compromise be- 
tween differing viewpoints within the Western Alliance. 
In the light of the pressures that were brought to bear 
for “flexibility” and “moderation,” the plan was consid- 
erably better than might have been expected; indeed, 
it did a masterly job of reconciling the differing West- 
ern approaches on the one hand, while maintaining a 
basically firm position on the other. 
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The proposal called for the reunification of Germany, 
disengagement of forces, limited disarmament, and the 
conclusion of a European security pact. It adhered to 
previous Western declarations of policy in combining 
the issue of Berlin with that of Germany and in insisting 
that the people of Berlin and Germany be permitted 
to decide their futures in free elections. Taken as a 
package, the plan was almost certainly unacceptable 
to the Soviets, since any free ballot would inevitably 
result in the reunification of Germany under a demo- 
cratic pro-Western Government, would deprive the 
Soviet Union of the chemical and industrial strength 
of East Germany and would jeopardize Moscow’s 
control over all the satellite countries. But then our 
problem is not to devise formulae that the Soviets will 
like, but ones which are just and which clearly protect 
the interests of the free world. 

The package plan was drafted in a manner which 
made concessions to the Soviet viewpoint on ostensibly 
minor issues to offset Western insistence on the basic 
issues of free elections and the reunification of Ger- 
many. So long as the West insisted that the issue of 
Berlin could not be dissociated from the reunification 
of Germany, there was nothing to worry about. Un- 
fortunately, it was intimated by the Western press 
almost from the outset (possibly with some encourage- 
ment from the British delegation) that the West would 
be willing to unpackage the package if the Soviets 
remained adamant. 

These press accounts were denied by the Western 
delegations. But in the closing days of May the West 
suspended its efforts to obtain an agreement based on 
the package plan and submitted proposals for an inter- 
im agreement on Berlin. Once the package was broken 
up in this way, it was inevitable—despite the Western 
stipulation that the breakup was only an interim ar- 
rangement for purposes of discussion—that every con- 
cession on detail would be construed by the Soviets as 
the starting point for the unpackaged discussion of the 
specific question at issue. In such a discussion, each 
clause must be able to stand on its own legs. Quite a 
few of the clauses in the package plan do not. 

As the Christian Science Monitor observed, Gromyko 
proceeded to pick out of the package plan those con- 
cessions he found palatable. Not very surprisingly, he 
showed strongest interest in the Western proposal 
for the establishment of a mixed committee to supervise 
the process of reunification. On the basis of postwar 
experience in Poland, Yugoslavia, China and other 
countries, the West has ample reason to question the 
workability of joint committees and coalitions between 
Communists and anti-Communists. This, therefore, 
represented an important concession to the Soviet view- 
point, which has always held that the reunification « | 
Germany would have to be worked out between tr 
Governments of East and West Germany. It is true 
that the plan limits East German representation on .. 
committee to 10 as against 25 for West Germany. But 
the very next paragraph gives the East Germans a 
tentative power of veto by requiring approval by a 
three-fourths majority. (Continued on p. 532) 
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4. LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC WORSHIP by Cyril Koro- 
levsky. An eloquent plea for the more extensive use of the ver- 
nacular in worship. Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.50 


5. GOD’S BANDIT by Douglas Hyde. The story of Don —p Ori- 
one, father of the poor and founder of the Sons of Divine Provi- 
dence. Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.25 


6. ANSCAR VONIER, ABBOT OF BUCKFAST by Dom Ernest 
Graf, O.S.B. The story of the remarkable man who rebuilt Buckfast 
Abbey. Pub. at $3.25 Sale $1.50 


7. A LEGEND OF DEATH AND LOVE by Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. 
The swift-moving story of the legendary trumpeter of Cracow. 
Pub. at $1.75 Sale $1. 


8 TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE by Sidney Z. 
Ehler. An important help to a general understanding of this con- 
troversial subject. Pub. at $1.95 Sale 90¢ 


9. THE FIRST JESUIT, ST, IGNATIUS LOYOLA by Mary Purcell. 
An excellently documented and sensitive introduction to the 
soldier-saint of Loyola. Pub. at $5.00 Sale $2.75 


10. CHANT AT THE ALTAR by John C. Selner, S.S. A simple 
presentation of the basic principles for singing at the altar. Paper. 
Pub. at 75¢ Sale 50¢ 


11. THE GOSPEL OF JOY by J. M. Perrin, O.P. A book emphasis- 
ing the joyous nature of Christianity and the ‘unspeakable joy” 
which Christ promised. Pub. at $2.50 Sale $1.25 


12. CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY by Pierre Pourrat, S.S. The mas- 
terful four-volume history of spiritual theology and its various 
forms in the Church from the time of Our Lord to the modern 
era. Four vols. Pub. at $21.00 Sale $7.00 


13. AN ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS compiled by Shane 
Leslie. From Caedmon to modern authors, in England, Ireland, and 
America. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 80¢ 


14. THE DOMINICAN MARTYROLOGY trans. by W. R. Bonniwell, 
O.P. Newly translated, revised, and completely up to date. 
Pub. at $4.00 Sale $2.50 


15. THY LIGHT AND THY TRUTH by Robert Nash, S.J. An inspir- 
ing book of meditations for priests, nuns, clerics, and laymen. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale 95¢ 


16. LETTERS OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN ed. by Derek Stanford 
and Muriel Spark. A selection of letters from the Anglican and 
Catholic periods of his life. Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.95 


17. THE LAITY’S DIRECTORY. A facsimile edition of a popular 
devotional book issued for Catholics in early nineteenth-century 
America. Pub. at $5.00 Sale $1.25 


18. VISIONS AND REVELATIONS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE by 
Father Gabriel, O.D.C. A practical guide for directors and souls in 
a very difficult area. Pub. at $2.25 Sale 90¢ 


19. PRAYER AND THE PRESENT MOMENT by Michael Day, 
Cong. Orat. A consideration of St. Therese’s way of prayer. Paper. 
Pub. at 90¢ Sale 50¢ 


20. THE LORD IS NEAR by Msgr. Richaud, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux. A meditation on the meaning and spiritual problems of 
old age. Paper. Pub. at 90¢ Sale 50¢ 


21. THE CHRISTIAN MEANING OF HOPE by Abbe Roger Hasse- 
veldt. An inquiry into the meaning and implications of Christian 
hope. Paper. Pub. at 90¢ Sale 50¢ 


22. OUR LADY IN HUMAN LIFE by Paul Doncoeur. Reflections on 
the place of Our Lady in modern life. Paper 
Pub. at 90¢ Sale 50¢ 


23. BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY by 
Msgr. John K. Ryan. An introductory text presenting a fine exposi- 
tion of the “philosophia perennis.” Pub. at $2.50 Sale $1.00 


24. THE PSALMS by Francis Patrick Kenrick. Archbishop Ken- 
rick’s famous translation of the Book of Psalms in a pocket edition. 
Pub. at $1.25 Sale 70¢ 


25. THE SUN HER MANTLE by John Beevers. An account of the 
nine public visits of Our Lady to earth since 1830. 

Pub. at $3.25 Sale 75¢ 
26. ONE FRONT ACROSS THE WORLD by Douglas Hyde. A first- 
hand view of the struggle between Christianity and communism 
in the Far East. Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.00 


27. ST. JOHN’S PROLOGUE by M. E. Boismard, O.P. Father Bois- 
mard’s scholarly treatment of the first eighteen verses of the fourth 
Gospel will be of great value to all. Pub. at $3.25 Sale $1.25 


28. THE ROMAN SOCRATES: A PORTRAIT OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
by Louis Bouyer. A most attractive portrait of the personality and 
work of St. Philip. Pub. at $1.50 Sale 70¢ 








31. RICH AND POOR IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION by Walter 
Shewring. Aimed at putting forth Christian principles on wealth 
and poverty. Pub. at 75¢ Sale 35% 


32. CATHOLIC POLITICAL THOUGHT 1789-1848 by Bela Menczer, 
A selection of texts from nine conservative Catholic thinkers of 
the last century. Pub. at $3.75 Sale 85 


33. THE GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION OF THE MOTHER OF GoD 
by Joseph Duhr, S.J. A help to reviewing the history and founda. 
tions of the dogma. Pub. at 75¢ Sale 35% 


34. THE TWO VOICES by R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. Twenty-eight con- 
ferences with a memoir of the author by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Pub. at 85¢ Sale 35% 


35. IN THE TRACK OF THE GOSPEL: AN OUTLINE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN APOSTOLATE by Aloysius Roche. A survey of the 
apostolate from Pentecost to modern times. Pub. at 85¢ Sale 35¢ 


36. THE LORD MY LIGHT by Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Conferences 
delivered by the author to undergraduates at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities. Pub. at Sale 35 
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37. FATHER STEUART: PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS by 
Katharine Kendall. The fascinating life of the priest who was once 
threatened with dismissal from his order because of laxness and 
who later became a famous director. Pub. at 85¢ Sale 35¢ 


38. SIMPLE ROSARY MEDITATIONS by a Dominican Tertiary. A 
series of pointed meditations on the full meaning of the fifteen 
Mysteries. Pub. at 65¢ Sale 35¢ 


39. THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE by a Carthusian Monk. A con- 
sideration of the apostolic aspects of the contemplative life. 
Pub. at 75¢ Sale 35¢ 


40. MARRIED MEN AS ORDAINED DEACONS by Wilhelm Scha- 
moni. A well thought-out suggested remedy to the present voca- 
tion crisis. Pub. at $1.25 Sale 














PAPERBACK SPECIALS: 
29. EARLY CHRISTIAN BAPTISM AND THE CREED: A STUDY 
IN ANTE-NICENE THEOLOGY by Joseph Crehan, S.J. Contrib- 
utes to a deeper understanding of the sacraments as a means of 


grace. Pub. at 85¢ Sale 35¢ 


30. THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FATHER STEUART, S.J., ed. 
by Katharine Kendall. The retreats and conferences of the dynamic 
Father Steuart. Pub. at 85¢ Sale 35¢ 
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41. NEXT SUNDAY’S SERMON by Rev. John K. Sharp. Helpful 
hints on sermon writing and delivery, given with the wisdom of 
experience. Pub. at $2.75 Sale $1.50 


42. FENELON’S LETTERS TO MEN AND WOMEN ed. by Derek 
Stanford. A fine sampling of the Archbishop’s detense oft liberty 
for the individual conscience. Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.25 


43. ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURATUS. A hand- 
some edition for altar use. Imitation leather. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale $2.00 
44. ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURATUS. Same as 
above, except in linen binding. Pub. at $2.00 Sale $1.00 
45. COMPLETE WEDDING SERVICE by John C. Selner, S.S. The 
entire service, including music, used at Church weddings. Choir 
edition. Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.50 
46. COMPLETE WEDDING SERVICE by John C. Selner, S.S. Same 
as above, except in special Bride’s edition (boxed). 

Pub. at $5.00 Sale $2.75 


47. THE CHRISTIAN VISION ed. by Mary Ellen Evans. Fifty arti- 
cles from the first ten years of “The Life of the Spirit.” 

Pub. at $4.25 Sale $1.50 
48. BENEDICTINE PEACE by Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve, O.S.B. 
Basic ascetical principles presented from the Benedictine point of 
view. Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.00 


49. THE SPIRITUALITY OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA by Hugo 
Rahner, S.J. An account of the historical development of Ignatian 
spirituality. Pub. at $2.75 Sale $1.25 


50. THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA OF JESUS trans. and ed. by 
E. Allison Peers. All the humor, charity, and wise sanctity of 
Teresa are shown in her letters. Two volumes. 

Pub. at $10.00 Sale $5.00 


51. FATHER VINCENT MCNABB, O.P. by Ferdinand Valentine, 
O.P. finely wrought biography of the holy and famous Engl 
Dominican. Pub. at $4.00 Sale $1.00 


52. SOREN KIERKEGAARD AND CATHOLICISM by H. Roos. An 
excellent introduction to Kierkegaard and his concept of ex- 
istence which has made him famous. Pub. at $1.25 Sale 50¢ 
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BLESSED ARE THEY by Frank Baker. Eight short stories writ- 
A around the Beatitudes. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 50¢ 


54. MEDICAL _ GUIDE TO VOCATIONS by Rene Biot and Pierre 

Gallimard. A French Catholic attempt to apply psychological medi- 
cine to the choosing of suitable candidates for religious life. 

Pub. at $4.75 Sale $1.50 

55. EACH _ HOUR REMAINS by a Carmelite Nun. Stimulating essays 
on the role of the cloister in the modern, secularized world. 

Pub. at $3.00 Sale 70¢ 

56. DON FRANCISCO: THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER by 

Mary Purcell. Miss Purcell gives the biography all the thrill and 

color of an historical novel. Pub. at $3.75 Sale 95¢ 


57, ABRIDGEMENT OF THE INTERIOR SPIRIT OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS OF THE VISITATION OF HOLY MARY. Explained by 
St. Francis de Sales. One more of the saint’s profound spiritual 
aids. Pub. at $1.25 Sale 80¢ 
58. THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST by 
Paul Simon. The book shows that the men and women who have 
become Christ’s disciples in response to His grace remain human, 
no matter how high their position. Pub. at $2.75 Sale 90¢ 
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59. THE EMBATTLED by Javier Martin Artajo. A novel of the 
Spanish Civil War, set in Madrid of 1936-1939. 
Pub. at $4.00 Sale 80¢ 


60. THE SPIRIT AND PRAYER OF CARMEL by Francois Jamart, 
0.C.D. A concise and authoritative explanation and exposition of 
Teresian Carmelite spirituality. Pub. at $1.00 Sale 50¢ 


61. THE ARMOR OF FAITH by Msgr. John K. Ryan and Rev. 
Joseph B. Collins, S.S. A compact and —~ prayerbook for 
men and women in the armed forces. Pub. at $1.50 Sale 60¢ 


62. CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE by Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V. 
For the student as well as the average person wishing a good in- 
troduction to Catholic social doctrine. Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.00 


63. THE MESSAGE OF THERESE OF LISIEUX by M. M. Philipon, 
O.P. A careful, documented study of the holiness and teachings 
of Therese. Pub. at $2.00 Sale 75¢ 


64. TREASURE UNTOLD by Rev. Albert Shamon. Presents the 
reflections of Augustine and Aquinas on the Apostles’ Creed. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.00 


65. MALAGA FARM by Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson. A charming 
and interesting book about Spain and life in that country. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale 85¢ 


66. THE MESSENGER by Remy. A novel dealing with the mission 
of a young priest to the enslaved countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 65¢ 


67, OFFICIUM PARVUM BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS. Latin edi- 
tion. Text prepared by Augustine Bea, S.J. Printed in two colors, 
large type, black imitation leather binding. 

Pub. at $2.75 Sale $1.50 


68. A SAINT IN HYDE PARK by E. A. Siderman. One of Father 
Vincent McNabb’s most persistent hecklers pays °.m stirring 
tribute. Pub. at $2.00 Sale 75¢ 


69. | LIFT MY LAMP ed. by John P. Leary, S.J. Biographies of 
typical Jesuits in the years since their order’s founding. 
Pub. at $4.75 Sale $1.50 


70. WORLD WITHOUT END by a Carmelite Nun, The theme of 
the book is the encouraging truth that there is happiness, real and 
lasting, within everyone’s reach. Pub. at $2.25 Sale 70¢ 


71. INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE by St. Francis de 
Sales. A new translation, in eseciee: idiom, of this classic of 
the spiritual life. ub. at $3.00 Sale $1.00 


72, THE ETERNAL PURPOSE by M. M. Philipon, O.P. An analysis 
of human life, purpose. goals, faith, and love in the light of the 
Creator’s purpose. Pub. at $2.25 Sale 65¢ 


73. HAIL MARY by Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. A prayerful analysis 
of and meditation on the Angelic Salutation. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale $1.00 


74. THE CASE OF THERESE NEUMANN by Hilda C. Graef. A 


complete and impartial examination of the case of the famous 
stigmatic. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 80¢ 
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75. A SPIRITUAL READER comp. by Francis Edward Nugent. 
There is something for everyone, religious or layman, who takes 
his spiritual life seriousiy 12 this book. Pub. at $3.50 Sale 80¢ 


76. CAN CHRIST HELP ME? by C. C. Martindale, S.J. Presents a 
tuller aad deeper understanding of the personality and dynamism 
of the Saviour. Pub. at $2.25 Sale 65¢ 


77. HEARTBREAK EARTH by a Carmelite Nun. Existentialism 
perceptively analyzed by a cloistered religious. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale 70¢ 


78. THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB by Josef Schilliger. The 
tascinating story of Dr. Paul Nagai, victim of the Nagasaki bomb- 
ing, and his last years. Pub, at $2.50 


79. EDWARD LEEN, C.S.SP. by Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. A 
thoughtful biography of one of Ireland’s great spiritual directors 
and authors. Pub. at $3.50 Sale 75¢ 


80. STANDING ON HOLY GROUND by Robert Nash, S.J. The 
author’s account of a trip to the Holy Land and the thoughts it 
inspired. Pub. at $2.75 Sale 80¢ 


81. A LITTLE LEARNING by Walter Handren, S.J. A handbook 
for the prospective and actual college student. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.75 


82. OUR TIME IS NOW by Mary O'Leary. A study of some of the 
modern religious congregations and of secular institutes. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 


83. THE NATIONAL PASTORALS OF THE AMERICAN HIER- 
ARCHY comp. by Rev. Peter Guilday. A fine sourcebook in Amer- 
ican culture and history. Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.25 


84. FOUNT OF OUR JOY by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. Nine 
legends about Our Lady arranged for dramatic presentation. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale 85¢ 


85. WAR AND CHRISTIANITY TODAY by Francis Stratmann, O.P. 
A sensible and common-sense approach to the problem of war 
and peace. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 90¢ 


86. BELLOC THE MAN by Eleanor and Reginald Jebb. A study 
of the great author by his daughter and son-in-law. 

Pub. at $3.25 Sale 80¢ 
87. THE CRUISE OF THE “NONA” by Hilaire Belloc. The nearest 
thing to an autobiography that Belloc ever wrote. 

Pub. at $4.00 Sale 85¢ 


88. GARLIC FOR PEGASUS by Wilfrid P. Schoenberg, S.J. The 
fascinating story of Jesuit Lay Brother Benito de Goes, and his 
trip to 16th century China. Pub. at $3.50 Sale $1.00 


89. A CALL TO THE LAITY by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing. 
Practical advice concerning the achievement of personal sanctity 
in the modern world. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 95¢ 


90. DAYS OF JOY by William Stephenson, S.J. A book of medita- 
tions on the joyous and glorious mystery of the Resurrection. 
Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 


91. THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. Introduction, Commen- 
tary, and Translation by a Benedictine Nun of Regina Laudis. 
Pub. at $3.00 Sale $1.25 


92. LIGHT OVER FATIMA by Charles C. O’Connell. A novel writ- 
ten about the events of Fatima. Pub. at $2.50 Sale 75¢ 


93. THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE by Germain Morin, 
O.S.B. A solid and healthy basis for one’s spiritual life. 

Pub. at $2.50 Sale 90¢ 
94. LENT AND EASTER, THE CHURCH’S SPRING by Hermann 
Franke. An invaluable contribution to the literature on the mys- 
tery of Lent and Easter. Pub. at $1.75 Sale 50¢ 
95. JESUITS GO EAST by Felix A. Plattner. A remarkable ac- 
count of Jesuit missions to China in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Pub. at $3.50 Sale 80¢ 


96. ROME AND RUSSIA by Sister Mary Just. A detailed and ex- 
citing account of the relations between the Holy See and Holy 
Russia, from early times to the present. Pub. at $3.00 Sale 95¢ 


97. WHEN YOU PRAY by Richard Klaver, O.S.C. A study of the 
Our Father, mixing sound theology with common sense. 
Pub. at $3.50 Sale 80¢ 
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Gromyko apparently also displayed interest in the 
proposals for the staged reunification of Germany and 
the section on security which provides for a limited 
disengagement of forces and for the signing of a Euro- 
pean security pact, pursuant to the signing of the 
German treaty. There were several paragraphs in these 
sections whose implications are worrisome. 

5. The “Fall Back” Through Four Proposals. Mr. Gro- 
myko categorically rejected the Western package and 
presented a Soviet counterproposal which called for 
the conclusion of peace treaties with the two Germanies 
and left reunification to future negotiations between the 
East and West German Governments. This was rejected 
by the West. Toward the end of May the West aban- 
doned its first position and fell back on position number 
two, a suggestion calling for the reunification of East 
and West Berlin through free elections pending an 
agreement on the reunification of Germany. 

When proposal number two was turned down, they 
tried out proposal number three. The chief features of 
this position were: 

1, Pending reunification of Germany the Soviets would 
agree to recognize the West’s right to maintain forces 
in Berlin under the occupation statute and to make no 
unilateral move. 

2. The Soviets would also guarantee free movement 
of civilian and military traffic through the Berlin corri- 
dor. 

3. The West would agree to a ceiling on its forces 
in West Berlin. (It was not made quite clear whether 
this ceiling would be pegged at the present garrison 
strength of 10,000 or whether the West would accept 
a token reduction. Unconfirmed reports, however, men- 
tioned the possibility of a reduction from 10,000 to 8,000 
as an earnest of good will on the part of the West. ) 

4, Both sides would reduce inflammatory propaganda 
and subversive activities based on their territory. 

5. A special watchdog committee would be set up to 
supervise the implementation of the agreement, with 
representatives for the Four Powers and of the munici- 
pal governments of East and West Berlin. 

Gromyko greeted this conciliatory proposal with con- 
tempt. On the following day (June 9) he presented the 
Soviet counterproposal, whose main points were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Western garrisons would be permitted to re- 
main in West Berlin for one year, pending abolition of 
the West Berlin “Occupation Regime.” 

2. The Western powers would reduce their garrison 
to “symbolic contingents,” ban anti-Communist propa- 
ganda, agree not to establish atomic or rocket installa- 
tions in West Berlin. 

3. An East-West German committee would be estab- 
lished during the one-year period to develop contacts 
between the two states and prepare the way for reunifi- 
cation. 

The West rejected Mr. Gromyko’s proposal with re- 
ciprocal contempt, and pointed out that basically it con- 
stituted a renewal of the ultimatum, with a new dead- 
line. For another week the discussions remained dead- 
locked. Finally on June 16 the Western powers presented 
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their fourth proposal to the Soviet Union. This was 
identical to the West’s proposal of June 8, with one im- 
portant exception. It made no reference to the legal 
right of Western troops to be in Berlin. Instead, it 
simply asked for a guarantee of access for civilian and 
military traffic. 

On June 19, after consulting with Moscow, Mr. Gro- 
myko informed the Western Foreign Ministers that their 
proposal was unacceptable, that it still “smelled of the 
occupation statute,” but that Moscow was willing to 
extend the time limit for the evacuation of Western 
troops from Berlin from one year to eighteen months, 
The Western ministers rejected this final proposal point- 
ing out that “. .. the Western powers, upon signing such 
an agreement, would acquiesce in the liquidation of 
their responsibility for maintaining the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin.” At this point the West proposed 
that the conference be recessed until July 13. 

6. The Omission of the Occupation Statute. Unques- 
tionably the most serious of all the concessions contained 
in the several allied proposals was the calculated omis- 
sion in proposal number four of the West’s legal rights 
in Berlin under the occupation statute. The Western 
press reported that some allied diplomats did not con- 
ceal their fear over this concession. According to the 
New York Times, however, the Western legal advisers 
took the position that an assurance of Western rights 
in Berlin would flow, by implication, from the right of 
access. 

But it would be difficult to conceive of a more perilous 
experiment in diplomatic phraseology. The West's right 
to be in Berlin derives from the occupation statute and 
from its reaffirmation in the agreement that followed the 
Berlin blockade. Once we admit that the occupation 
statute is no longer valid, our presence in Berlin auto- 
matically is without legal foundation. If our rights under 
the occupation statute have now become such tenuous 
and uncertain things that we no longer dare mention 
them in our diplomatic proposals, what possible reason 
is there to believe that the Soviets will continue to re- 
spect these unmentionable rights or will accept the word 
of the Western legal experts that the West’s right of 
presence in Berlin flows, “by implication,” from a simple 
agreement on right of access? 

7. The Implications of an Interim Agreement. There 
is another, almost equally serious aspect to proposal 
number four. As an “interim agreement” on Berlin, it 
would in effect concede to the Soviets the right of uni- 
laterally abrogating the existing agreement. This, of 
course, would render future agreements meaningless 
from the outset. An ‘interim agreement” could avoid 
this concession only if it met two conditions: first, it 
would have to reaffirm the validity of the occupation 
statute and be drawn up as a derivative of this statute; 
second, it would have to specify that the “interim” period 
would terminate only with the signing of a peace treaty 
and the reunification of Germany. Proposals number 
two and three met these conditions; proposal number 
four did not. 

8. The Curb on Propaganda and Political Activities. 
Although the proposal to limit propaganda and political 
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activiiies was supposed to be reciprocal, in implementa- 
tion this reciprocity would soon reveal itself to be a 
fraud. The West would be called upon to make surren- 
ders a2 thousand times more important than those which 
the Communists had to make. Because of its strategic 
position and symbolic importance, West Berlin is the 
most effective platform the Nato countries possess for 
their propaganda to the Soviet sphere. Its loss or paraly- 
sis as a propaganda base would have a serious effect on 
our ability to wage the Cold War effectively. To the 
Soviet propaganda apparatus, on the other hand, East 
Berlin is of only incidental importance since it operates 
from a multitude of positions on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Moreover, if the West agreed to clamp down 
on militant anti-Communist organizations like the Free 
Jurists Association, this agreement would be honored. 
On the Communst side, however, such an agreement 
would probably mean about as much as the ballyhooed 
dissolution of the Comintern in 1948. 

9. Reduction of Berlin Garrison and Nuclear Missile 
Ban. The proposal that nuclear arms and missiles be 
banned from Berlin represents no substantive conces- 
sion, since the West never had an intention of stationing 
them there. However, the West Berliners would under- 
standably be alarmed if the allied garrison were cut 
back below its present 10,000 level. It would be con- 
strued as an evidence of Soviet ability to make the West 
dance to its tune if the Big Three agreed to even a token 
reduction of their already token garrison. Indeed, this 
can be the only purpose of the Soviets in insisting on a 
troop reduction that, militarily, is of zero significance. 

10. The Summit Conference. Both President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Herter have stated re- 
peatedly that a summit meeting will take place only if 
there is serious evidence of progress at the Foreign Min- 
isters level. However, despite some fluctuations of atti- 
tude, the British in recent weeks have let it be known 
that they consider a summit meeting essential no matter 
what the outcome of the Geneva conference. The argu- 
ment has been heard in Congress, too, that failure at 
Geneva would make a summit conference more impera- 
tive than ever. In consequence of these pressures, there 
has been a perceptible weakening of the West’s position. 
Almost all Washington and Geneva commentators are 
now agreed, for example, that a temporary withdrawal 
of the Soviet threat to Berlin would by itself be consid- 
ered sufficient “progress” to warrant a summit confer- 
ence. Such a definition of “progress” is questionable, to 
say the least. We are in Berlin by right of agreement. 
If the Russians tell us to get out and then withdraw 
their demand, this is hardly a concession. 

Before we went to Geneva it was generally accepted 
that Khrushchev was afflicted with a nouveau riche 
psychology, that he had his heart set on a summit meet- 
ing and that he would be prepared to offer something in 
return for such a meeting. But having reduced its asking 
price to the point of simply requesting a retraction of 
the Soviet utimatum, the West now finds that Khru- 
shchev is still not eager to buy. On the basis of the record 
at Geneva, Khrushchev seems to believe that he can 
have his cake and eat it—that he can obtain a summit 
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conference without making any concession. In view of 
the stand the British have taken, he may very well be 
right in this. 

11. The Revision of Our Contingency Plan. In the 
early days of the Berlin crisis we let it be known that 
if the Berlin blockade were reinstated we were prepared 
to challenge it by sending through a convoy under tank 
escort. Statements to this effect were made over and 
over again. Within recent weeks, however, the news has 
been leaked that the matter of a tank column has been 
reconsidered, and that, if there were to be a blockade, 
the West would devise other methods of coping with it. 

* = * 

In the light of this record of concessions, it is not sur- 
prising that Moscow Radio on June 20 praised the “prog- 
ress” made at Geneva and mentioned as evidence of this 
the seating of the East German delegation, the agree- 
ment on the need for East-West German committees, 
the proposal for limiting propaganda and subversive 
activities, the allied offer not to introduce missiles and 
nuclear weapons into Berlin, etc. 

The concessions we have tabulated above are, in 
themselves, of secondary importance. The great danger 
is that the Kremlin will construe these concessions as a 
basic weakness in the Western attitude and will play 
the game of “chicken” even more brutally than it has in 
the past. This was precisely the kind of danger that Gen- 
eral Norstad warned against on June 6, when he told 
the Atlantic Congress that the Soviet probing might 
get out of control and result in “war by miscalculation.” 

Perhaps we should recall to Khrushchev’s attention 
that Adolf Hitler was also once convinced that the West- 
ern democracies were decadent and spineless. Perhaps 
someone should explain to him that these concessions 
have not been made out of a sense of weakness, but 
largely because of the conviction that, as President 
Eisenhower has put it, the West must show the world 
that it is willing “to go the extra mile” to preserve peace; 
that Eisenhower is a man who means it when he sets his 
jaw, and he has committed himself so categorically to 
the defense of freedom in West Berlin that a retreat 
from this position is organically inconceivable. Perhaps 
we should also remind him of the unequivocal state- 
ments made by the leaders of both parties in Congress 
and of the Gallup Poll of March, 1959, according to 
which 81 per cent of the American people took the 
stand that the West should remain in Berlin even if it 
meant war. 

Confronted with a demonstration of resoluteness, 
there is reason to believe that the Kremlin will back 
down from Khrushchev’s oft-repeated ultimatum. Such 
a backdown would in itself constitute a major diplomat- 
ic triumph for the West. To use a military analogy, it 
would signify that the Kremlin’s offensive had been suc- 
cessfully contained, that it had exhausted itself far short 
of its objectives. This would enable the West to renew 
negotiations from a position of relative strength. The 
moment would then be propitious for the launching of 
a diplomatic counteroffensive in which the West would 
make the liberation of the captive peoples of Europe 
its ultimate objective. 
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Soft Sell at Vienna 


Wilham F. Sturner 


NTERNATIONAL communism will bid for the sympathy 
I and support of the world’s youth this summer with 
its highest-ranking propaganda gimmick—“The 
World Youth Festival.” The seventh in a series of bien- 
nial youth rallies, this carnival-like program is to be 
staged in Vienna from July 26 to August 4 and is ex- 
pected to attract over 20,000 student delegates from all 
over the globe. 

If this latest propaganda showpiece inherits the goals 
and techniques of the previous six Communist festivals, 
Soviet deception will cleverly weave the subtle soft sell 
and the harsher political indoctrination into a carefully 
planned political circus that will offer the delegates 
everything from speeches and seminars to concerts and 
athletic events. 

The covert but well-known purpose of the festivals 
has been to popularize Soviet views on international 
issues, to condemn Western policies and society, to in- 
still confidence and loyalty into Soviet and satellite 
youth and to draw more young people into the interna- 
tional Communist movement by encouraging them to 
enroll in Communist-front organizations. 

To achieve these objectives, the controlling Commu- 
nist-front agencies—the International Union of Students 
(IUS) and the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
( WFDY )—have employed two propaganda techniques. 

1. From the end of World War II, when IUS, WDFY 
and their festivals were organized, until Stalin’s death 
in 1953, the festivals reflected the aggressive policy pur- 
sued by the Soviet Union. At the first Youth Festival in 
Prague (1947), the second in Budapest (1949) and the 
third in East Berlin (1951), the Western warmongers 
were violently condemned; non-Communist leaders of 
Africa and Asian nationalism were labeled “bourgeois 
imperialist lackeys”; Yugoslav delegates were welcomed 
and then expelled; and “U. S. aggression and germ war- 
fare in Korea” were repeatedly denounced. 

2. Soviet tactics mellowed, however, with the death 
of Stalin, and the techniques employed at the festivals 
were revamped to conform with new strategy. Attacks 
on the West at the festivals in Bucharest (1953), War- 
saw (1955) and Moscow (1957) became less aggressive 
and more subtle. Cheering crowds with flowers and 
gifts greeted the Moscow delegations—a far cry from 
the tense and angry atmosphere pervading the first 
three festivals. The peaceful coexistence theme praised 
Asian and African national movements instead of boy- 





Mr. Sturner has been for the past year research assis- 
tant to the editor of the Washington Post. 
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cotting and condemning them, and the anti-West pitch 
was dropped in favor of pro-peace resolutions. The 
Vienna Festival this summer will undoubtedly continue 
this soft-sell approach—with occasional blunt denuncia- 
tion when it is expedient. 


SUBTLE PROPAGANDA 


The soft sell begins even before the delegates arrive. 
Pre-festival literature attracts students to a gathering 
dedicated to “promoting genuine international under- 
standing” conducted “on a nonpartisan basis.” Curious, 
unsophisticated or militant-Communist students thus 
attend the festival with the impression that they are 
furthering peace and making friends in foreign lands. 

Upon arrival at the festival the delegates are the 
targets of “bandwagon” and “belongingness” pyschol- 
ogy. Monster cultural performances and games bring 
them together. Colorful folk dances, concerts and 
sports events witnessed by cheering crowds and the 
general scramble of thousands of students from many 
foreign countries—all these fun-orientated gimmicks put 
the delegates in a gullible frame of mind. Serious ques- 
tions are passed over in favor of meetings on fishing, 
model airplane building, education and philately. Such 
sessions ignore the political issues and encourage the 
students to think of relations among countries on the 
same level as the personal friendships they form with 
their fellow fishermen, hobbyists, teachers and stamp 
collectors. 

These meetings are supplemented with mass rallies 
for the emotion-filled and unquestionably virtuous 
themes of peace, friendship, anticolonialism and dis- 
armament. Mass spectacles such as “Hiroshima Day” 
and “Anticolonialism Day” staged at the Moscow Festi- 
val in 1957 illustrate the soft sell approach to propa- 
ganda—entertaining and seemingly harmless, but loaded 
with persuasive political overtones. 

The “sell” is all-encompassing. One of the most spec- 
tacular displays at the Moscow Festival was a giant 
magic carpet suspended 30 feet above one of the city’s 
largest squares. On the carpet were three model chil- 
dren arm in arm: a Negro child, a Caucasian and a 
child of the yellow race. At the Bucharest Festival in 
1953 the drab buildings were scrubbed and painted; 
stadiums and theatres were erected; an artificial lake 
was built. The citizens were instructed to wear their 
best clothing. Even most of the Soviet troops were 
moved out of the city. 

Warsaw shops in 1955 displayed food and consumer 
goods rarely seen before. Cultural exhibitions and 
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awards were limited to issues particularly valuable to 
the Communist organizers. An Italian received first 
rize in the fine arts division for his painting entitled 
“The Mutilated Peasant.” Japanese film entries included 
The Young Japanese Fisherman—First Victim of the 
H-Bomb and Children of Hiroshima. The art exhibition 
offered “The Activities of the IUS” and “Ten Years of 
WFDY.” 

But the hard-sell method is not neglected, either. 
Placards condemning warmongers and imperialists are 
strung about. Western policies and society are often 
condemned in street corner speeches and dining room 
bull sessions. Seminars are stuffed with party-line 
“tingers’—astute dialecticians who wage verbal warfare 
in order to silence provocative questioners who would 
endanger the complacent, sheepish, “me-too” attitude 
fostered by the festive spirit. 

The effectiveness of these propaganda techniques is 
evident when the specific target groups are analyzed. 

1. The biggest play is made for the uncommitted 
delegations from the underdeveloped areas of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. Although the total participa- 
tion at the Vienna Festival will be only half as much 
as at the Moscow Festival (17,000 to 20,000 as com- 
pared with 35,000 ) the planning committee has doubled 
the quota from the underdeveloped areas. This year it 
stands at 3,700 (2,000 went to Moscow). 

2. Promoting the solidarity and dedication among the 
youth from within the Soviet bloc is a second major aim 
of the festival. A feeling of the inevitability and uni- 
versality of communism is instilled in the Communist 
students by the world-wide representation at the festi- 
val and by the controlled but comparatively free con- 
tact with Communists and politically naive and disil- 
lusioned students from other parts of the world. While 
representation of the underdeveloped areas is being 
sharply increased, the delegations from the Communist 
countries have been considerably cut. (Smaller and 
more militant delegations are less likely to be converted 
to Western decadence.) The Soviet Union, for example, 
which had thousands of its own delegates at the Mos- 
cow Festival will send only 800 to Vienna and Com- 
munist China will send only 600. 

3. The third group, the students from the Western 
countries, are invited in order to demonstrate to the 
world that all youth—even those from the warmonger 
West—are unified under the Communist pledge of 
peace. This group is a bit harder to handle and indoc- 
trinate, but since the majority of Western delegates are 
either Communist sympathizers or “intellectual” young- 
sters, the display and gaiety can usually hypnotize at 
least a portion of the delegates and enlist them in the 
cause. 


THE COUNTEROFFENSIVE 


Two new factors, however, which were not operative 
during the past six festivals, may offset the efficacy of 
the soft sell and change the complexion of the Vienna 
affair. One is an organization and the other a free city. 

The organization is the “Independent Service for In- 
formation on the Vienna Youth Festival,” which has 
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headquarters in the College House on Harvard Square 
in Cambridge, Mass. It was established by a group of 
American graduate students who have had considerable 
experience in international student affairs. As they see 
it, their function is to publicize the fact that the Vienna 
Festival is an instrument of Communist propaganda 
and that it thereby offers the free world a challenge 
and an opportunity for providing an honest picture of 
our society and for rebutting Communist distortions. 

In line with the policy of the State Department and 
of major youth organizations in the free world, this 
group refuses to lend support to the festival by en- 
couraging official American representation, It is, how- 
ever, urging informed, intelligent and articulate young 
Americans to go to Vienna in a non-representative ca- 
pacity and work to offset the propaganda techniques of 
the Reds. 

Similar organizations have been formed in most 
European countries. They publish pamphlets on the 
Communist nature of the festival and forewarn students 
not to be duped into attending in a representative ca- 
pacity or as official delegates. Documented analyses of 
the various facets of Western policy and society which 
Communists denounce (segregation, atomic testing, 
disarmament, capitalism, etc.) are being issued. Typical 
Communist charges and suggested rebuttals make up a 
large part of each booklet. The prodding of the “Ser- 
vice” and its European counterparts is expected to en- 
courage thousands of pro-Western students to swarm 
into Vienna to combat the Communist propaganda 
offensive. 

The other factor which should mitigate the success 
of the Festival is its very site—a free city in the Western 
world. All previous festivals (except that of Prague, 
held in 1947, before the Red take-over ) have been con- 
ducted in the capitals of Communist countries. The 
choice of Vienna is, first, an admission of the disruptive 
influence the festivals have had on the native Commu- 
nist populations in the past. Second, it reflects the Com- 
munist organizers’ yearning for respectability. The 
latter is evidenced by Communist literature represent- 
ing the Vienna site as proof of the gathering’s nonparti- 
san nature and evidence of the world-wide popularity 
of the event. 

Staging the festival in Vienna presents many serious 
problems for the Communists. The festival will face in 
Vienna a belligerent and protesting population, not a 
cooperative and controlled one. Festival organizers can- 
not use visa red tape to seal off nonrepresentative stu- 
dents from the West. They cannot stop informed, in- 
telligent and articulate young Americans and Europeans 
from telling the Western side of the story and disrupt- 
ing the show. They cannot insure the intellectual 
rigidity of the Soviet bloc delegates by isolating them 
from the attractions of the West. 

It is impossible to foretell what effect the “Service” 
and the site will have on the festival. But they certainly 
won't help it be what the Communists want it to be. At 
the very least, the “Service” and the site will disrupt 
the gaiety and splinter the solidarity of the 1959 Vienna 
Festival. 
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Down Beyond the Rio Grande 


LOOK SOUTHWARD, UNCLE 
By Edward Tomlinson. Devin-Adair. 349p. 
$6 


CENTRAL AMERICA: The Crisis and the 
Challenge 

By John D. Martz. U. of North Carolina. 
340p. $7.50 


Here are two North Americans who re- 
count the story of 20th-century Latin 
America. They present it vividly and 
with an abundance of factual informa- 
tion. Apparently on purpose, however, 
neither one makes more than a passing 
reference to the cultural inheritance, 
still so alive and operative there, of the 
three centuries of Spanish presence. 
This omission is a pity, for many read- 
ers will try to assimilate today’s Latin 
America as these two volumes present 
it, as a phenomenon without roots. 

In the preface to Look Southward, 
Uncle, Mr. Tomlinson states that he is 





writing for “the layman” rather than 
for the expert in the field. He does in- 
deed interpret many of the typical Latin 
American’s reactions which leave North 
Americans puzzled. 

At considerable length he shows the 
important part that economics plays in 
determining political and social changes 
in Latin America. Some readers may 
find that he is somewhat overattentive 
to the hardships worked on U. S. in- 
vestors by Latin American protective 
legislation and economic restrictions. 
They are faced with barriers (export 
taxes, limitations on foreign ownership 
of stock or withdrawal of profits, etc.) 
unknown up here. All of that, however, 
even when heightened by the quickness 
of Latin American national vanity to 
take offense, has not kept our trade 
with them from flourishing. 

By comparison with South America, 
Central America is less developed so- 
cially, politically and in almost every 
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other way. Its six republics are not only 
markedly different; they are quite iso- 
lated from one another. Of necessity, 
therefore, John D. Martz Central 
America deals with each of those repub- 
lics in a separate chapter. Readers in 
our country will be especially interested 
by the chapter on Guatemala and its 
vivid account of the attempted Com- 
munist take-over in 1954. The chapter 
on Nicaragua will help to explain why 
so much resentment is still felt, by Nica- 
raguans and by others, toward the pres- 
ent Somoza regime. 

Mr. Tomlinson is a veteran journal- 
ist whose assignments have kept him 
crisscrossing Latin America for more 
than 35 years; Mr. Martz is a recent 
graduate of Harvard with five years of 
frequent visits to Central America and 
assiduous study of its problems. The 
difference in the authors’ ages is visible 
in the books, for Look Southward, Uncle 
reveals a more reflective, less academic 
approach and Central America a more 
positive, documented treatment. Mr, 
Tomlinson twits the AFL-CIO Latin 
American affiliate, ORIT, over some of 
its exploits, and Mr. Martz presses the 
United Fruit Co. on its record. Both 
books, however, fill a gap in our need 
to know more today about our neigh- 
bors to the south. 

EUGENE K. CULHANE 


Myth vs. Conscience 


THE LIGHT INFANTRY BALL 
By Hamilton Basso. Doubleday. 476p. 
$4.50 


Five years after he first presented a 
View from Pompey’s Head, the story of 
a southern coastal town, Hamilton Bas- 
so returns to the same locale but to a 
different period. The Light Infantry Ball 
‘s an historical novel about plantation 
society in and around Pompey’s Head 
during the Civil War years. Whereas 
in the earlier novel Mr. Basso was try- 
ing his hand at the you-can’t-go-home- 
again theme, he might be said in this 
novel to be exploiting the you-must- 
leave-home-again theme. 

John Bottomley, the hero of the pres- 
ent novel, was spoiled for plantation 
life by his schooling at what was then 
known as the College of New Jersey in 
Princeton and by his disappointed woo- 
ing of a Philadelphia debutante. Holed 
up at Deerskin, one of the family es- 
tates that he has been managing for his 
father, he has set tongues to clucking 
by his persistent indifference to the 
oglings of the eligible belles and by his 
moody refusal to join the social life of 
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nearby Pompey’s Head. Nor can he get 
very excited about all the folderol con- 
nected with the Light Infantry Ball, the 
annua! celebration of a decisive victory 
at the Battle of Little Pigeon Marsh 
during the Revolutionary War. With 
rumors of war rumbling just off the hori- 
zon, some of the more hot-blooded mem- 
bers of this local militia unit are clam- 
oring for aggressive action against the 
North. 

John Bottomley’s conflict stems from 
the growing realization that the feudal 
society of the plantation has been per- 
petuating a myth; yet his roots are sunk 
so deeply in this way of life that he 
finds it difficult to follow whither his 
conscience leads him. 

This well-made novel, as leisurely 
paced as a magnolia-scented summer 
day, captures authentically the mood 
and the spirit of the South in those Civil 
War days. The suspense that keeps one 
eagerly turning the pages is built main- 
ly around three episodes: the strange 
disappearance of John’s brother Cam- 
eron; the clandestine profiteering in cot- 
ton by the head of the War Department 
for whom John works during the war; 
and John’s gradual awakening to the 
solid merits of Miss Arabella Stanhope. 

Although the author has no great tal- 
ent for character drawing, his consider- 
able gift for story telling should make 
this the pleasantest reading of the sum- 
mer. Epwarp P. J. CorBETT 


Two Shorties 


Aspot ExTrRAoRDINARY, by Peter F. An- 
son (Sheed & Ward. 310p. $4). Aelred 
Carlyle belongs to that long procession 
of unusually gifted English converts 
whose names are too well known to 
need much encomium, but whose stat- 
ure was such that they provide ma- 
terial for extraordinary biographies. 
Benjamin Fearnly Carlyle, moving in 
that “ecclesiastical underworld” of the 
Anglican Establishment at the turn of 
the century which cherished dreams 
and .relics of the medieval Church it 
hoped to restore, distinguished himself 
from many others by his ability to trans- 
late dream into reality. He established 
the “Benedictine” community on Caldey 
Island; he and his community were re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church and 
the former Abbot eventually took up 
another way of life as a diocesan priest 
in the Canadian Northwest. Here he 
ministered to the humble and the out- 
cast. In both lives, he won love and 
reverence, Peter Anson tells the fasci- 
nating story with warmth and vitality in 
a superb and vastly interesting book. 

J. Epcar Bruns 
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proudly announce the 
AMERICAN EDITION* 
of 


A CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM 


which has now been adapted for 
use in American schools—the 
Scripture quotations are from 
the edition prepared by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine 
—by the distinguished theolo- 
gian, Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, 
head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education at the Catholic 
University of America. 


The outcome of many years of 
careful preparation, this new 
and already famous catechism 
has been specially compiled with 
the object of preparing the 
young to lead a full Catholic life 
in the midst of a de-Christian- 
ized world. Christo-centric in its 
conception, it embraces both 
Scripture and Tradition in ac- 
cordance with the scheme out- 
lined in the Papal Encyclical, 
Mystici Corporis. 

Paperbound $1.25 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM is 
also available in a multicolored 
de luxe and in an ilustrated pop- 
ular edition. It is an ideal gift 
for catechists and teachers, par- 
ents, priests and religious. With 
the Holy Bible, it belongs on 
every Catholic family’s book- 
shelf. 


De luxe edition, cloth, 150 multi- 
colored illustrations, two-color 
jacket, $4.95 


Popular edition, cloth, 150 illus- 
trations, $2.00 


*The youngest member of a fast grow- 
ing “international family” of Croatian, 
Danish, ‘Dutch, English, French, Ger- 
man, Hun arian, Indonesian, Italian, 
Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Slovene, 
Spanish, Swedish and Wendish edi- 
tions, of which almost four million 
have been sold already. 
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PETER STUYVESANT AND His NEw York, 
by Henry H. Kressler and Eugene Rach- 
lis (Random House. 3809p. $4.75). 
When Peter Stuyvesant assumed his 
duties as director-general of New Am- 
sterdam in 1647, he began a career for 
which he was hardly prepared. For 18 
hazardous and tumultuous years he 
tried to mold a brawling, lusty settle- 
ment (1,500 citizens; more than half 
of them on Manhattan), far more inter- 
ested in trading than in godliness, into 
his own image of a God-fearing, ab- 
stemious Calvinist. But he did not reck- 
on with the roistering independence of 
the polyglot populace. He failed—and 
this account is the lively, fresh and 
often very amusing chronicle of the man 
and the city which was even in Peter’s 
days the most cosmopolitan, restless and 


nonconformist community on the At- | 


lantic seaboard. What would Calvinist 
Peter think of it today, we wonder? 
Joun J. O'Connor 


FILMS 


PORGY AND BESS (Samuel Goldwyn- 





Columbia). George Gershwin’s folk 
opera is an acknowledged modern clas- 
sic which has achieved even greater 
success and acclaim in the capitals of 
Europe than in the country of its origin. 
I am sure that when Samuel Goldwyn 
decided to make it into a movie his hope 
was that on the screen it would be bet- 
ter than ever. 

The film version has an announced 
cost of $7 million, though this figure 
seems somewhat inflated even when al- 
lowance is made for such invisible costs 
as a disastrous preproduction fire and 
the necessity of paying salaries both to 
the man who was originally hired to 
direct the picture and to Otto Premin- 
ger who succeeded him in the job. 

There are numerous theoretical ad- 
vantages offered by the screen medium. 
To name only two: the beautiful color 
effects and broader scope which the 
Todd-AO photographic process makes 
possible, and the wizardry of the film 
laboratory which permits the hiring of 
the best available vocal talent (Robert 
McFerrin, Adele Addison, etc.) to 
record the music on the six-track stereo- 
phonic sound system while the best 
available dramatic talent acts the parts 
and goes through the motions of sing- 
ing. 

Technically speaking, the film’s use 
of these added resources is impeccable. 
Yet the sad fact is that the result does 


Schools and Colleges 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 








FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
Work 21,°%.. ¥. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 





Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S, degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus, 


Forty Minutes from New York City 


Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 


Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
mechandising. State year of graduation. Also high 
school for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports. Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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watch out for 


THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 
MARIA MONTESSORI: 
HER LIFE AND WORK 

by E. M. Standing 
NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS 
by Louis Pauwels 
SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. 
WRITERS IN ROMAN COLLARS: 
FREELANCE WRITING FOR 
CATHOLICS 
by Henry F. Unger 
ROME IS HOME 
Edited by the Earl of Wicklow 


from 

















Notice 

The Business Office of AMERICA, 
in the Grand Central Terminal 
Building, will be closed for two 
weeks, July 24-August 7, for all 
but urgent business. 











AMERICA ASSOCIATES 


70 E. 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enroll .... renew 
me as an Associate for one year. 





O Sustaining, $25 or more 
_O Cooperating, $50 or more 
( Charter, $100 or more 


... Check attached ... Bill me 
(Please make checks payable to 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 


ey 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 





Y 18, 1959 
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not inject new life into Porgy and Bess; 
it rather drains off much of the vitality 
which was one of the undoubted assets 
of the original work. 

The product is defective partly be- 
cause of the difference in dynamics be- 
tween the musical, especially the oper- 
atic, stage and the screen. This is a 
problem which no screen adaptation of 
a stage musical has ever been entirely 
successful in solving. It is accentuated 
with Porgy and Bess because it is sup- 
posed to be about simple, ignorant, im- 
poverished people. The multi-million- 
dollar-production values plus a peculiar- 
ly unimaginative and uncinematic script 
combine to stifle the sense of reality 
and the emotional impact of the story. 

Furthermore, capable performers 
though they are, the actors—Sidney 
Poitier as Porgy, Dorothy Dandridge as 
Bess, Pearl Bailey as Maria et al.—seem 
entirely too intelligent and sophisticated 
in the searching camera close-ups to 
be convincing in their roles. On the 
other hand, the one sophisticated char- 
acter in the story—Sportin’ Life—is 
played by Sammy Davis Jr. quite with- 
out a feeling for the man’s inherent, 
snakelike evil. On the other hand, his 
rendition of “It Ain’t Necessarily So” is 
so vastly skillful and entertaining that 
it very nearly cancels out his other short- 
comings. 

The film, in short, is exquisite to look 
at and its reproduction of the Gershwin 
score is well-nigh perfect. To obtain this 
physical perfection, however, it has 
sacrificed the universal human appeal 
which, as much as the music, was what 
endeared it to audiences all over the 
world. [L of D: A-IT] 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER (Colum- 
bia). It is comparatively rare to find ° 
two major films directed by the same 
man being released simultaneously. It 
happens here, however. Otto Preminger, 
who directed Porgy and Bess, also made 
this remarkable courtroom drama which 
I, for one, found by far the more satis- 
fying movie of the two. 

Adapted from last year’s best-selling 
novel (and Wendell Mayes’ script is a 
great improvement over the book) the 
film is altogether aptly titled. It does a 
complete job of dissecting a murder 
trial and the events leading up to it. 

Both the Army officer defendant (Ben 
Gazzara) and his shallow, sexy wife 
(Lee Remick), whose alleged rape was 
the cause of the murder, remain enig- 
mas throughout the film. The main 
focus of the story is on the courtroom 
maneuverings of the defense counsel 
(James Stewart), who tries to establish 
a reasonable basis for the plea of 








Now available 
for the first time anywhere 


Pope John XXIll's 
First Encyclical 


AD PETRI 
CATHEDRAM 


(To Peter’s Chair) 


Official and complete translated 
text of Pope John XXIII’s first 
Encyclical plus pictures of the new 
pontificate. 


Attractively presented 


Single Copy price—10¢ 


Bulk rates 
25 to 100—7¢ per copy 
Over 100—Special Rates 


Write or call 
THE CATHOLIC REVIEW 


Official organ of 
the Baltimore Archdiocese 
115 West Franklin Street 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
ch 
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FOUR 
STORIES 


“For superb craftsmanship, 
these are perhaps the lit- 
erary highlights of the sea- 
son.” —America 


TRANSLATED BY NAOMI WALFORD 


$3.75 at most bookstores 
A BORZOI BOOK 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the vard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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temporary insanity, and the counter- 
moves of the prosecutor (George C. 
Scott). Caught in the cross fire and quite 
able to hold his own in that position is 
a benignly shrewd and witty judge 
(played with inspired amateur zeal by 
former Army counsel Joseph N. Welch). 

The motive for the murder necessi- 
tates some clinically frank testimony 
which, though handled with exceptional 
dignity and taste, is of dubious propri- 
ety in a medium the vast majority of 
whose patrons are immature either in 
age or outlook. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that Preminger has done a master- 
ly job of assembling the jig-saw pieces 
of the story into an absorbing and in- 
tellectually stimulating movie for ma- 
ture audiences. [L of D: Separate clas- 
sification | Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open 
to the prayers of Thy lowly petitioners, 
and, in order to satisfy their desires, 
make them ask only such things as are 
pleasing to Thee (Prayer of the Mass 
for the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost). 


There is a very fancy word which some- 
times appears when feeble humans un- 
dertake the considerable task of talking 
with any accuracy about God, and that 
word is anthropomorphic. If men de- 
scribe deity in strictly human terms and 
speak of their god as talking or walk- 
ing or sleeping or eating or growing 
angry or becoming jealous or even (as 
in the case of the Olympian divinities) 
philandering, then that is anthropo- 


‘morphism in religion. 


Both the word and the trend con- 
stitute an interesting problem in un- 
diluted Christianity, first, because the 
Old Testament—which has not been re- 
pealed—speaks constantly of God our 
Lord in the most resoundingly human 
though not debasing way, and, second, 
because of that shattering yet redemp- 
tive event which has literally changed 
everything, the blessed Incarnation. 
Anyone who wishes may patronize the 
Hebrew prophets for saying that God 
talked and walked and roused from 
sleep and waxed angry. But Christ the 
Incarnate Word did precisely and ex- 
actly all these things. 

Holy Mother Church, therefore, does 
not scruple to mention the merciful ears 
of God, and to plead, with childlike 
simplicity, that they may be open to the 
prayers of God’s lowly petitioners. Like 


the fiery, pentecostal prophets whom 
she so liberally quotes in her liturgy, 
the Church suffers from no anthropo- 
morphic delusion as to the transcendent, 
spiritual nature of God. But we must 
talk about God somehow, and when we 
beg that God’s merciful ears may be 
open to our prayers, we are speaking 
not only with simplicity (as it is writ- 
ten: Believe Me, unless you go back, 
and become like little children, you shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven), but 
with insight and deep wisdom. The 
merciful ears of Christ God are as real 
as His Sacred Heart. 

And, in order to satisfy their desires 
—“aye, there’s the rub!” Can anyone 
seriously maintain that God our Lord, 
in spite of His admitted mercy, does 
promptly and consistently come to the 
aid of His laboring people in order to 
satisfy their desires? We meet again the 
mystery of imprecatory or petitionary 
prayer, and it is well that we do, for 
we cannot too often face the nagging 
puzzle posed by all the many Christian, 
Catholic, heartfelt prayers which, evi- 
dently, are never really answered. 

The Church, the dear Bride of Christ 
and our beloved Mother, does actually 
resolve all our doubts, if we will only 
heed her. But this good Mother is so 
quiet and unobtrusive in her ways, so 
utterly different from the clamorous, 
brassy, lying, shameless, hateful huck- 
sters of our day that sometimes we 
do not hear her when she speaks, some- 
times we do not detect that she is an- 
swering, in her liturgy, a question which 
we hardly know that we have asked. 

Does God our Lord truly wish to 
satisfy the desires of His people? Oh, 
yes, yes, yes; we may be utterly certain 
that His merciful ears and His loving 
Heart lie instantly and ever open to the 
prayers of His lowly petitioners. Only, 
one other truth must be remembered, 
one reasonable condition must be ful- 
filled, one more step must be taken by 
each of us lowly petitioners, And so 
Mother Church pleads wisely for us: 
Make them ask only such things as are 
pleasing to Thee. 

It is difficult to see why anyone might 
object to praying thus. What are such 
things as are pleasing to God our Lord? 
Oh, unselfishness and all goodness and 
true holiness and courage and fraternal 
charity and deep peace and eternal 
happiness. But perhaps the best catalog 
of such things is to be found in the 
prayer which comes from the best pos- 
sible source: the Our Father. 

Well, then, as Holy Mother Church 
suggests at every Mass every day, 
Oremus—Let us pray. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J: 
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